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Toward a Christian Rural Civilization 


Surge of New Life 

The greatest epochs in history have been those times 
when, in a marked way and to a peculiar degree, the reality 
of God has broken into the lives of men and into the stream 
of history. In these high epochs has come a new surge of 
spiritual life, like a vernal equinox of the Spirit. From an 
unseen world comes creative power to prophetic souls and 
consecrated groups. If this is to happen now—and nothing 
short of it will be adequate for our times—the Church of 
Christ must have a new awakening and forge ahead. 
—Ruvrus M. JONEs. 


It Is Later Than We Think 

It should be sobering to us that today, nearly 2,000 years 
after Jesus broke bread for the multitudes near Galilee, 
more than half the people of the world are hungry, approxi- 
mately a half lack clothing and shelter, three-fifths are 
without even an elementary education and four-fifths lack 
medical care. If the words “one world” roll from our 
tongues too glibly let us remind ourselves that despite 
vaunted physical and scientific advances our one world is 
still hungry, ill-clad and untaught. This is doubly sobering 
when we realize that the Creator has provided abundant re- 
sources for all to live well. It is not His will that “one of the 
least of these” should perish. 

Now, it is later than we think. The time is short. Great 
areas of mankind are in one of those rare moods when they 
will follow him who offers a solution for their ills, regard- 
less of where he may lead. To remain content with our past 
deeds and to assume that for the next fifteen or twenty 
years we can go on doing pretty much the same as we are 
now, is to remain oblivious to great dangers, as well as to 
great urgency and possibility before us. 

It is heartening to see different mission groups rethinking 
their strategy in the light of present needs, and to see cer- 
tain boards planning to join hands in Christian tasks which 
can best be performed by working in cooperation.—I. W. M. 


The Church and the Under-privileged 

We regard it as supremely important for the Christian 
Church to acquaint herself with the needs, the dangers, and 
the immeasurable tragedy of the under-privileged peoples 
of the world. Many of her members are among them, en- 
abling her to feel, at first hand, the despair, the anger and 
the surging tide of revolt which sweeps through them. She 
must seek to understand their problems, and help them to- 
ward an undefstanding couched in thoroughly realistic 
terms. She must seek opportunity rather than charity for 
them. To this end, she should seek to awaken in her privi- 
leged members a profound awareness of their, and her, 


especial responsibility for unbarring the barred gates of 
opportunity and security for the needy ones in God’s family. 
Though the Church can claim no particular ability in sub- 
mitting blueprinted solutions of social, economic, and po- 
litical problems, she must assert her right to keep these 
problems before competent men until they, under the com- 
pulsion of Christian conscience, do work out a just answer 
to them. It is hard to see what meaning is carried by the 
goal “brotherhood of man” if this task is not gladly and 
conscientiously accepted.—From Seminar, Century of the 
Common Man, Delaware. 


Mr. Reisner Goes to India and Far East 

Mr. John H. Reisner, Executive Secretary of Agricultural 
Missions is flying to India and the Far East to assist in 
drawing up long term programs for Rural Rehabilitation un- 
der Christian auspices for India, China, the Philippines and 
possibly Japan and Korea. The trip is being made at the 
request of the India Committee and the Rural Missions Co- 
operating Committee of the Foreign Missions Conference. 
The expenses of the trip are being met by Agricultural 
Missions, Inc., and Church World Service. The rehabilita- 
tion program will be built in fullest cooperation with mis- 
sionary and national personnel, the Christian institutions 
and other resources already related to village needs, and 
closely integrated with the ongoing Christian movements 
in the countries concerned. One major objective in both 
India and Japan will be to provide adequately trained and 
motivated workers for the village programs not only of the 
Church but of Government and private organizations. This 
project grew out of the action taken by the Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference of North America at its 1946 meeting at 
Buck Hill Falls and is part of the program being planned 
as the American church’s responsibility for post-war relief 
and reconstruction. Mr. Reisner left New York October 25 
for England and will confer with British Missionary So- 
cieties. He left London October 27 for India and will leave 
India in February for the Far East. His headquarters in 
India will be in care of the Allahabad Agricultural Insti- 
tute at Allahabad and in China, in care of the College of 
Agriculture and Forestry, University of Nanking, Nanking. 


“Bridle Path to World Fellowship” 

Across the luncheon table yesterday Mrs. Neve Scar- 
borough, our British guest, explained what she calls the 
“Bridle Path to World Fellowship.” 

“Farm folks have time only for fundamentals. Once they 
begin to think internationally it’s going to make a great 
difference.” Mrs. Scarborough spoke out of her realistic 
experience as leader in England’s land army during the 


dark war years. It was her task to take young people from 
the back streets out to the farms. “They were youth who 
would not have taken to the land had it not been for the 
war, and they would not have taken to thinking had they 
not worked on the land.” 

This fellowship of youth on the land increased, including 
farm young people as well as those who came from cities. 
At present it has extended beyond England, to Denmark 
and Canada and is known as the International Land Club. 
It is a voluntary organization for the promotion of inter- 
national good will through the exchange of young people 
who wish to work on the land. 

Mrs. Scarborough has recently come to the United States 
to invite the Rural youth of our land to be represented in 
this significant venture. She is especially interested in the 
rural youth from the family farms, who represent high 
ideals of home and family life and who have appreciation 
for rural values. Through an interchange of the best of 
rural youth of different countries, living in our homes while 
they work on the land, there will result more sympathetic 
understanding and good will, so essential to enduring peace. 
She recognizes that many will consider this a very slow 
method to accomplish such urgent goals. But she is con- 
vinced that world peace and understanding is no longer the 
task of diplomats and statesmen only. “It must be every 
man’s business if this world is to survive. 

“The care-free tourist traveling for self-interest and 
amusement can easily be a hindrance to international 
good will. But those who meet in the fellowship of toil on 
the land become partners in God’s creative process. To 
them accrue certain spiritual values which would other- 
wise be lost. These values include mature judgment, toler- 
ant convictions and steady faith in God. These are essential 
to enduring peace.” 

Our friend recognizes that there will be obstacles. Among 
these will be travel and language, “but for young people 
given to simple life an economical mode of travel can be 
developed. The program will be one of hard-work, disci- 
pline and study.” 

Mrs. Scarborough has been encouraged by the warm wel- 
come she has received from thoughtful farm leaders here in 
the United States. Her idea is clear and provides a definite 
‘plan for rural youth to share in international friendly in- 
terests by going abroad as working guests. 

As young people acquire a sense of stewardship of God’s 
resources from an international viewpoint they will develop 
appreciation for the personality and culture of the people 
living in that country. All this will make war less prob- 
able. Today when tragedy seems so near we need consider 
well any plan that promises to lead toward a more peace- 
ful world.—Mkrs. I. W. Moomaw. 


To Improve Agriculture among Cameroun Farmers 

Mr. René Ryter of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States now on furlough, is engaged in plans for opening a 
new agricultural school in the Cameroun, West Africa. His 
special concern is the development of methods for the im- 
provement of farming in humid tropical areas. Wisely he 
wishes to make careful adaptation to local conditions. Says 
Mr. Ryter, “We found a splendid local setting for agri- 
cultural work at Metet where there is a compound with 
2,000 palm trees——The war forced us into soap making 
and the raising of dairy and beef cattle, so our agricultural 
work already has a good start. There is a fast growing 


desire on the part of the farmers to improve methods. They | 


are willing to learn, cooperate and dig. 
“In addition to academic and Bible teaching in the class- 


room, we have in mind vocational practice in the following: | 


1. Animal husbandry 


2. Poultry work including vaccination of fowls for dist 


tribution to villages 
3. Laboratory soil analysis 
4. Importation of Toggenburg goats 


5. Blacksmithing, carpentry, weaving, other local crafts | 


“We will be modest in our means but not in our aims.” 


May Mr. Ryter and his colleagues experience the success | 
and abiding satisfaction which such a worthy effort deserves | 
in this time of need. The horizon has been changed for 


thousands of African young men now returning from serv- 


ice abroad. Such efforts as this will do much toward help- | 


ing them to now build a better rural life. 


A Worldwide Concern 


Wherever we turn in our search for ways to maintain » 


farm income after the war we are always forced to the 


conclusion that the farm problem is really much broader 


than agriculture itself. Farm prosperity is definitely linked 


ral 


up with a high level of nonfarm employment here at home* 


Also, it is inescapably bound up with the welfare of the | 


peoples throughout the world. And the welfare of other 


peoples, in turn, is very much dependent on our willing- 
ness to buy their products or services as well as sell ours.— 


CLauDE R. WicKarD, Land Policy Review. 


United Mission to Indians of High Andes 
In 1943 the Committee on Cooperation in Latin America 
was asked to send a commission of five to survey the field 
from every possible point of view and make recommenda- 
tions for reaching the needy people in the Andean highlands 


with the Gospel. The United Andean Indian Mission came | 


into being in December, 1945. 


The new mission is unique in several ways. First, the ap- 
proach is a united one. Four mission boards cooperate in 
the work—the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presby- 
terian Church, U.S.A., Executive Committee of Foreign 
Missions, Presbyterian Church in the U.S., Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society of the United Brethren in Christ, and the 
Board of International Missions of the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church. Second, acting on the findings of the Com- 
mission the mission is seeking to utilize the results of 
anthropological studies of the Indians with a view to 
making the most effective impact on all phases of Indian 
life. Finally, the project is agriculturally based, and efforts 
will be made to develop a comprehensive approach to life. 


A five hundred acre farm was purchased in the north of 
Ecuador in February 1946. An outstanding problem of this 
area is the conservation of soil and moisture. Agricultural 
methods are primitive and the crops are limited in yield 
and quality. Efforts will be made to introduce improved 
agriculture so as to enable the Indians to better meet their 
needs. There will be health and sanitation programs, edu- 
cation and adult literacy, social work, and above all, and at 
the heart of the mission, the establishing of a Christian 
community, for Christ would have his followers bring the 
whole of life into a direct relationship with God.—W.. STan- 
LEY RYCROFT. 


\ The Bridge God Needs 

‘ We can have a world of peace, justice, happiness, the 
Kingdom of God, as soon as we want it. Every new scien- 
tific discovery can bend to aid humanity if people will love 
‘Christ and one another. But we must pay a price.... We 
Must give up most of our ordinary little thinking for the 
world’s sake. . . . Non-Christians do not constitute more 
than half of God’s problem. Christians who sit on the side 
lines and who do not help, are the other half of His prob- 
lem. . . . Many more of us would get into the game if we 
‘saw how important, how terrifyingly important, each of 
‘us is for the saving of our generation; if we saw that all the 
time, no matter where we are, right thinking builds a bridge 
‘between God and other men—the bridge that God needs 
if His Will is to be done on earth and if this generation is 
to be saved from destroying itself—FraNK C. LauBaAcH. 


Miller Demonstrates Tithing 
Inspired by a sermon in his local church Perry Hayden, a 
‘Quaker milier of Tecumseh, Michigan set out in 1940 to il- 
lustrate some Bible lessons on “Tithing, rebirth and re- 
turns on what we sow.” 
_ Hayden started with a cubic inch of wheat seed, which 
he planted in a plot 4 feet by 8 feet. A year later, he har- 
vested the wheat, deducting 10 per cent of the crop as a tithe 
to the church. He then planted the balance the following 
year. The second, third and fourth years he deducted the 
tithe and replanted the balance of each crop. Last year’s 

crop, which was the fifth, had grown from the original cubic 
inch to 230 acres and netted 5,555 bushels. The sixth and 
final year of the demonstration required 2,500 acres of 
land. “If continued for nine years,” said Mr. Hayden, “it 
would require all the land of West Virginia and in ten 
years it would cover the whole United States.” It is esti- 
mated that the 13th year would cover the whole globe; 
all starting with a cubic inch of wheat, a little faith and 
God’s promise of increase. 

Land for the first five years, was furnished by Henry 
Ford, but last fall’s planting was so large that no single tract 
of land in Michigan could handle it. So the seed was par- 
celed out to about 250 farmers throughout the country, who 
have planted the genuine Biblical Wheat and the tithe was 
given to more than 150 different church groups represent- 
ing all faiths. 

Says Mr. Hayden, “A 10 per cent tithe was deducted each 
year for the church and the balance planted. The average 
annual increase of the tithed wheat far exceeded the state 
average for Michigan.” 


Seeds of Goodwill 
“To here is seed for you, and ye shall not die” 

War torn countries are destitute of seeds. Farm and gar- 
den seeds are essential to the existence of all people. The 
Seeds of Goodwill project was instituted by the Brethren 
Service Committee as a simple down to earth effort to 
meet that need. Just as Joseph of old heard the cry of a des- 
titute people “give us seed that we may not perish,” so 
certain Christian and civic organizations are answering 
the cry of Europe today with “‘lo, here is seed.” This is an 
effort of unlimited scope. It is an expression of our grati- 
tude to God for being spared the ravages of war and of 
our concern for our brothers in Europe. Every one will 
want to have a share in this work. Regardless of how small 


The ministry of the Church to Agriculture 
and Rural Life is not only of local and na- 
tional, but of world-wide concern. A rural 
civilization that rests squarely on Christian 


ideals of personality, morality, and responsi- 
bility for the public welfare may seem a long 
way off, but it is essential to the peace and 
security of mankind. 

—John H. Reisner 


a contribution you can make or how small your congre- 
gation, you will want to share. A contribution of a few 
dollars will be sufficient to supply necessary seeds for an 
average-sized family or for an acre of farm crops. Thus 
a small or large contribution will have far eaching effects. 


PROCEDURE AND PLAN 


1. Local congregations, men’s and women’s groups, 
young people, or Sunday Schools may sponsor the project 
by raising money. Contributions should be sent to the ad- 
dress below. 


2. All vegetable seeds will be bought in bulk by the 
Seeds of Goodwill committee. Do not send packages of 
seeds. 


3. Seeds will be shipped in bulk to the designated coun- 
tries to be distributed by our own relief agency or the 
approved relief agency of the designated country. 

4. In the case of farm crops—corn, oats, clover seed, 
vetch, barley, wheat, soy beans—a farmer may ship his 
own seed if he has the recommended varieties. 


Details as to varieties of seeds and methods of ship- 
ment are available to all who wish to have part in this 
most valuable service. What greater contribution could the 
Christians of America make than by contributing seeds to 
destitute families of Europe to be planted in God’s earth 
and aid in the restoration and development of normal 
family life? All who will to help in this work may please 
address: Church World Service Center, New Windsor, 
Mayland.—JosEePu S. SHELLY. 


Heritage to Hold 

It is worth emphasizing that the Society’s basic philos- 
ophy holds that the family farm constitutes the backbone 
of American agriculture. If farming is a way of life, it is 
only under the family system that that way of life has 
the possibility of bringing maximum satisfaction to its 
practitioners. Despite the growth of corporation farming, 
the bulk of our foodstuffs is still raised on the six million 
family type farms. Farmers operating their own farms, 
amidst their own family circles, hard though the going 
may be for some, have a pride, a dignity and a feeling of 
personal freedom which farm laborers for absentee land- 
lords lack. A writer, discussing the cooperative projects 
undertaken by the Farm Settlement Administration, is 
authority for the statement that most of the low income 
farmers in these projects would have been in favor of the 
traditional family type pattern had they had a say in the 
matter. Even the sharecroppers “had always dreamed about 


individual farm ownership as the top of the ladder of status 
they might hope to climb during their lives.” With the ad- 
vent of farm machinery made to fit the small farm unit, 
with increased rural electrification, with the growth of co- 
operatives and with the diversion of farm crops for in- 
dustrial uses, the family type farm should maintain its 
traditional place in the American scheme of life-—GABRIEL 
Davipson, Managing Director, Jewish Agricultural Society, 
Annual Report, 1944. 


The Art of Agriculture 

To many of us it seems strange to call agriculture an 
art; it seems even grotesque to speak of farmers as artists. 
This is the central point of our difficulty. Agriculture is 
properly an art, a virtue of the practical intelligence, but it 
can also degenerate into a business, an activity inspired 
by that love of money which the Apostle tells us “is the 
root of all evil.” The work of the true farmer is dominated 
by artistic ends of optimum well-being for man, beast and 
plant. The work of the commercial farmer is dominated by 
financial ends of maximum profit. The difference of the 
two types of activity are as obvious to all thoughtful 
people as are the ends they pursue. 

The true art of agriculture establishes a relationship with 
plants and animals that is symbiotic, founded, that is, on a 
religious feeling of respect and love for the creatures that 
God has given us for our use. Commercial agriculture, on 
the other hand, establishes a relationship that is violent and 
predatory, sacrificing to the all-important consideration of 
financial profit all thought for the well-being of plants and 
animals. The true agricultural artist, like every good artist, 
studies his material, and strives to achieve his ends with 
the least possible contradiction of Nature. The agricultural 
man-of-business boasts loudly of the “conquest of Nature,” 
as if the creation that God has made for him were his 
enemy, to be triumphed over and held in subjection.—By 
GRAHAM CareEy in Land and Home, September, 1942. 


Appreciation to Dr. Irma Highbaugh 

At a recent meeting of the Rural Missions Cooperating 
Committee the Secretary reviewed briefly the very great 
service which Dr. Irma Highbaugh had performed during 
the past three years, not only in relation to the preparation 
of the manuscripts dealing with Home and Family Life, 
but through her teaching assignments to various groups 
of missionaries. 


It was voted: To express the appreciation of the Rural Mis- 
sions Cooperating Committee to Dr. Irma Highbaugh 
for the very great contribution which she has made 
during her furlough for the furtherance of the cause 
of Christian Home and Family Life throughout the 
world. 

It was further voted: That the Rural Missions Cooperating 
Committee express to the Women’s Division of Chris- 
tian Service their great appreciation of and interest 
and generosity in making the services of Dr. High- 
baugh available to Agricultural Missions, Inc., and to 
the Rural Missions Cooperating Committee. 


A Creed for the Christian Home 
I believe that when Jesus desired to reveal the sublime 


structure of the Universe He chose the figure of the Home 
and the Family. 


I believe that when Jesus wished to reveal the true na- 
ture of God as the Architect and Preserver of the Universe, . 
from the depths of His own rich experience He chose the | 
understanding heart of the father for a pattern. 


I believe that when the Heavenly Father was ready to 
reveal the measure of His love to the world He chose a 
woman in a home and her little babe to be the medium of 
that expression. 

I believe that the Christian home with its glowing at- 
mosphere of refinement, joy and harmony, is the most 
cogent force in the building of a community character and | 
the most powerful corrective of low standards of morality. | 

I believe that the Home is the one and only spot upon | 
earth where we have the opportunity, unrestrained, to re=- | 
produce a plot beautiful in the Kingdom of God. / 

I believe that our earthly home is a symbol of the Heav- | 
enly Home—the Father’s House—where the highest moral 
and spiritual values alone abide.—I. B. Ca.rs, Allahabad, 
India. 


Agricultural Missions Adopis Five-Year Post War — 
Program 

In response to the urgent need for long term rehabilita- — 
tion and famine prevention, the Board of Directors at its 
meeting on December 11, 1945 adopted a program for 
greatly strengthening the services of Agricultural Missions, — 
Ine. This calls for the raising of $250,000.00 during the — 
five-year period. By September 1, 1946, forty-five per cent | 
of the total amount had been assured. Dr. Mott in his” 
statement to the Board of Directors said that we must do 
much more, or we have already done too much. 


Mr. Ropert B. REEVES APPOINTED FINANCIAL SECRETARY 


Mr. Robert B. Reeves has been appointed Financial Sec- 
retary of Agricultural Missions, Inc., and began his services 
October 1, 1945. Mr. Reeves has spent most of his life as a- 
Y.M.C.A. Secretary, and for the past twenty years was 
Executive Director of the West 23rd St. Branch of the ’ 
Y.M.C.A. in New York City. Before coming to Agricultural | 
Missions, Inc., Mr. Reeves had served as Financial Secretary — 
of the Henry Sloane Coffin Fund of Union Theological | 
Seminary. Hi 


Dr. I. W. Moomaw SERVES AS EDUCATIONAL SECRETARY 


At the invitation of the Board of Directors of Agricultural 
Missions, Inc., the General Mission Board of the Church of 
the Brethren has kindly released Dr. I. W. Moomaw to 
serve as Educational Secretary, with special reference to 
our Executive Secretary’s trip to India and the Far East. 
Mr. Moomaw was for eighteen years an agricultural and 
educational missionary to India and recently he has been 
serving the Church of the Brethren as Rural Life Secre- 
tary. We realize that his coming means a sacrifice on the 
part of that church for the cause of Agricultural Mis- 
sions, Inc. 


New Directors or AGRICULTURAL Missions, Inc. 


Dr. M. L. Wilson, Director of the Extension Service of 
the United States Department of Agriculture, and Mr. David 
Burpee, President of the W. Atlee Burpee Seed Company, 
have recently been elected members of the Board of Di- 
rectors of Agricultural Missions, Inc. 


—JOoHN H. REISNER 
(Continued on Page 8) 


The Christian Rural Fellowship 


156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


__ Lo promote Christian ideals for agriculture and rural life; to interpret the spiritual and religious values which 
inhere in the processes of agriculture and the relationships of rural life; to magnify and dignify the rural church; to 
provide a means of fellowship and cooperation among rural agencies: Toward a Christian Rural Civilization,” 


MEMBERSHIPS 
Subscribing $1.00; Contributing $5.00 
Sustaining $10.00; Patron $25.00 
A Voluntary Membership Organization 


STATE BRANCHES OF THE CHRISTIAN RURAL 
FELLOWSHIP 


ILLINOIS CHRISTIAN RURAL FELLOWSHIP 
President; Rev. Harry Bicksler, 903 Taylor Street, Charieston, Ill. 
Secretary; Rev. Cedric M. Powell, Port Byron, Illinois 

Iowa CHRISTIAN RURAL FELLOWSHIP 


Chairman: Hon. J. P. Wallace, Des Moines, Iowa 
Secretary: Prof. W. H. Stacy, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 
Program Director: Rev. Calvin Schnucker, University of Du- 
buque, Dubuque, Iowa 
*NEW HAMPSHIRE CHRISTIAN RURAL FELLOWSHIP 


Chairman: Rev. Walter Brockway, R.F.D. 1, Auburn, N. H. 
Secretary: Rev. Herbert Cooper, Chesterfield, N. H. 


NEw YORK CHRISTIAN RURAL FELLOWSHIP 


President: Rev. Philip N. Pitcher, Springville, Pa. 
Bere: Rev. Ralph L. Williamson, Barnes Hall, Ithaca, New 
Yor! 


OHIO CHRISTIAN RURAL FELLOWSHIP 


President: Rev. William Stauffer, Sugarcreek, Ohio 
Secretary: 


PENNSYLVANIA CHRISTIAN RURAL FELLOWSHIP 


President: Rev. John Baxter Howes, Town Hill, Pa. 
Secretary: Rev. Theodore C. Scheifele, Hartleton, Pa. 


AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS 


* CONGREGATIONAL-CHRISTIAN RURAL FELLOWSHIP 


President; Rev. Robert I. Howland, Franklin, New York 
Secretary: Mrs. Paul Wible, R.D., Sullivan, Indiana 


DISCIPLES RURAL FELLOWSHIP 


President: Rev. E. D. Hamner, Livingston, Tenn. 
Secretary: Rev. George H. Wilson, Keithsburg, Ill. 


1946-47 Special One Year Rural Training Course for 
Missionaries at Cornell University 


A quota of 20 was placed by Cornell University on the 
number of missionaries who could register for the Special 
One Year Rural Training Course for Missionaries in 1946- 
1947. This number has already been enrolled. Registration 
is October 11th. In addition, there will be a number of other 
missionaries at Cornell doing graduate work. The quota 
was necessary because of the housing situation in Ithaca 
which was entirely inadequate to provide for all the 
students who desired to enter the University. It is hoped 
that the situation will be somewhat better next year. Ap- 
plications for missionaries will be accepted in the order in 
which they are received for 1947-1948. All correspondence 
should be carried on with Dr. I. W. Moomaw, Agricultural 
Missions, Inc., 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Book Reviews 


The Holy Earth—by Dr. Liberty Hyde Bailey. Reprinted 
1946—125 pages, Paper $.25. 


Cuirrorp L. Samurtson, Chairman 
Mrs. Otis Moore, Vice-Chairman 
Joun H. REISNER, Secretary and Treasurer 
Ira W. Moomaw, Assoc. Sec’y. and Asst. Treas. 


FRIENDS OF THE SOIL 


Chairman: Rev. Eugene Smathers, Big Lick, Tenn. 
Secretary: Rev. Francis A. Drake, Pinehurst, N. C. 


GEORGIA COUNCIL OF TOWN AND COUNTRY PASTORS 
Secretary; Rev. V. A. Edwards, Fort Valley, Georgia 
JOHN FREDERIC OBERLIN FELLOWSHIP 


President: Rev. Walter Brockway, R.F.D. 1, Auburn, N. H. 
Secretary: Mrs. Helen Yeagle, Londonderry, N. H. 


METHODIST RURAL FELLOWSHIP 


President; Rev. Ray F. Magnuson, Waverly, Nebraska 
Treasurer: Rev. Ralph K. Kofoed, Sandwich, IIl. 
Membership Secretary: Rev. Russell V. Carr, Hutchinson, Minn. 


MISSISSIPPI COUNCIL OF TOWN AND COUNTRY PASTORS 
Secretary: Rev. W. K. Fox, Edwards, Miss. 
PRESBYTERIAN RURAL FELLOWSHIP 


President: Rev. Harry E. Bicksler, Charleston, Ill. 
Secretary: Rev. Louis V. Barber, Potts Grove, Pa. 


RURAL WORKERS FELLOWSHIP OF THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


President: Rev. W. Francis Allison, Belvidere, N. J. . 
Secretary: Rev. Ralph J. Kendall, Box 86, Eutaw, Ala. 


*SEVENTH Day BaApTIst CHRISTIAN RURAL FELLOWSHIP 


Chairman: Rev. Marion C. Van Horn, Lost Creek, West Virginia 
Secretary; Mr. Roswell P. Seager, Salem, West Virginia 


*SOUTH CAROLINA COUNCIL OF TOWN AND COUNTRY PASTORS 


Secretary: Rev. J. S. Thomas, State A. & M. College, Orangeburg, 
South Carolina 


*These associations have joined the Christian Rural 
Fellowship since our last publication. We extend to 
them a warm welcome and believe that this new associa- 
tion will be mutually helpful. 


The popular priced new edition of this great book by 
Dr. Liberty Hyde Bailey was sold out in a short time. 
During the summer another printing of 6,000 copies was 
made. The continued demand for this book is an indica- 
tion of the relevance and the profound nature of Dr. 
Bailey’s message. 

We are pleased to announce also the publication of a 
Study Outline for use with the Holy Earth. Rev. Eugene 
Smathers and others have prepared this guide for use with 
study groups. 16 pages, $.05—-Order from Agricultural 
Missions, Inc., 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


The Story of John Frederic Oberlin—by Augustus Field 

Beard. Reprinted, 1946, pp. 110, Paper $.25. 

This book brings the life story of a man who served ob- 
scurely in a rural parish over a century ago yet today his 
name is well known among scholars and churchmen both 
in Europe and in the United States. Why is this “obscure 
minister” of the eighteenth century still honored and loved 
as one of our greatest rural churchmen? Let Oberlin him- 
self answer, “I do not want to labor in some easy pastoral 


charge where I can be at ease. I want a work no one 
else wishes to do and which will not be done unless I do 
it.” In this same connection President Wilkens of Oberlin 
College has stated, “It is a very broad conception of re- 
ligion that finds room for all the work he did in such 
varied fields as education, housing, health, the improve- 
ment of agriculture and the replacement of general in- 
debtedness by general solvency.” 


The Pilgrim Press has granted permission to reprint the 
life story of this consecrated man so all may have it in well 
printed popular priced edition. The book should be read 
and pondered by all who are concerned with Christian 
rural life. What is the message of the church to rural life? 
The book helps to answer that question in a remarkable 
way. The frontispiece gives a clear picture of Oberlin 
himself and the book contains a picture of his village 
Waldersbach, and one of his church. 


Order from The Christian Rural Fellowship, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


The Christian Mission Among Rural People—by Rural 
Missions Cooperating Committee. Foreign Missions Con- 
ference—1945, pp. 344, cloth $1.50. 

Agricultural missions in foreign lands compare more 
than favorably with the rural church movement in Amer- 
ica. This book is an excellent example of the breadth and 
depth of the rural philosophy of foreign missionary leader- 
ship. It treats the rural emphasis in Christian programs 
around the world in a manner which will be as useful to 
American churches as to those in other lands. Almost every 
phase of rural church work is discussed—philosophy of 
rural life, rural adaptations of the Christian message, parish 
programs, community action, rural worship, preaching to 
rural people, farm and village home and family, training 
of rural church leaders, rural church research and coopera- 
tion of the church with other rural agencies. The chapter 
entitled “The Rural Church,” giving a statement of prin- 
ciples for the universal application of the Christian mes- 
sage to rural people, is worth the price of the whole book. 
A large section is devoted to well-selected readings from 
many writers on rural subjects, making it a sourcebook 
of unique value to those who serve the rural half of the 
population of the earth.—T. A. TRIpp. 


The Family and Its Christian Fulfilment. 1945—pp. 178— 
cloth $1.00, Paper $.60. 

The family has come to hold a place of increasing im- 
portance in the world Christian movement. This book has 
been prepared by a committee of highly qualified mission- 
aries under the auspices of the Committee of Reference and 
Counsel of the Foreign Missions Conference. It is the hope 
of the committee that “this study will serve as a guide to 
an expanding Christian homes movement in many lands.” 


Here in clear and condensed form is basic information 
on the principles and patterns of family life around the 
world. Health, family relationships and marriage customs 
are carefully considered. The unfolding position of women 
and the Christian nurture of the family are of strategic 
significance at this hour. 


Never has a sympathetic and intelligent approach to 
present day problems of family life, both at home and 
abroad, been more urgently needed. This book will be of 


great help to missionaries, ministers and all who work for 
more wholesome Christian family life. 

Order from, Foreign Missions Conference of N. A., 156 
Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Rural Life and the Church—by David E. Lindstrom. Gar- 
rard Press, Champaign, Illinois. 205 pp.—1946—$2.50. 
We needed this book. As rural sociologist for Illinois 

University, Chairman of the Illinois Council of Churches 

and President of the American Country Life Association, 

Dr. Lindstrom writes from a broad vantage point. He has 

caught the sense of urgency and world significance in the 

present rural life movement. With clear insight and deep 
understanding, he examines land tenure, social groups, the 
community and the role of the Church in both rural and 
urban life. “The primacy of the family, the earth as God’s 
gift, the spiritual quality of man and the significance of the 
community, are primary considerations.” The book is care- 


fully documented and it is well adapted for study groups, 


both urban and rural. 


The Indian Cultivator and the Church 
The typical Indian man wears two pieces of clothing, a 
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turban and a loin cloth, for he is an agriculturist. If ten 
Indian men were stood in line to represent the copula | 


of India, of the ten seven would be cultivators of the land, 
one would be a factory worker, the ninth a shop keeper 


and the last a businessman, doctor or lawyer. This much~ 


we learn from the latest government statistics on India. In 


no other country in the world do so many people depend — 


directly on the land for living, for of India’s 400,000,000 
people 288,000,000 depend directly on Mother Earth to give 
them a wage. 


But what of it? Agriculture is the healthiest vocation in 


the world. Why all this bother? Just this! To quote Minoo 


Masani’s “Our India”: “If we can produce as much from our 


land as the Englishman does from his—we should be able © 


to produce from one acre, crops worth Rs. 225 every year 
and really, there is no reason why this should not be so— 


in terms of money it works out at something like Rs. 275° 


per head of population every year, or 12 annas per day. 
Thus for a family of five the income from land alone 
would be Rs. 3-12-0 per day. But there we have an un- 
pleasant surprise awaiting us. We are reminded that the 
income from every conceivable source of an Indian family 
of five comes to only one rupee a day—or about a fourth 
of what they should get out of the land alone.” 

“Obviously there is something wrong somewhere. .. . 
Cultivators? Starved, illiterate, and unemployed for a 
third of the year. Cattle? Even more starved, ill-bred and 
ill-used. Land? Cut up into silly little strips, tilled with 
the same primitive implements that were used in the days 
of Asoka or Buddha thousands of years ago. ...” 


Concerning the industrialization of India, which is bound 
to come as a result of the war Minoo Masani goes on to 


say, “Don’t forget that 72 out of 100 Indians work on the’ 


land and about 90 live in villages. Less than 2,000,000 work 
in factories. Even if we do go at breakneck speed in the 
direction of large scale industry, our population is growing 
so fast that after 10 years, even if our industries are able 
to absorb 20 million more men, there will still be 400 mil- 
lions left on land!” 


Andhra Lutherans are Farmers 


Now let us look at our mission field through Masani’s 


‘eyes. Of the 200,000 members of the Church roughly 


| 


$8 1/3% are agriculturists. I think that I need not elaborate 
this any more than to say, if we are to expect our Indian 
‘Church to attain any measure of self-support, we must 
endeavour to carry out some programme of agricultural 
education in the belief that the improvement of Indian ag- 


‘riculture is fundamental to all material and spiritual prog- 


‘ress.—By the Rev. G. S. Haar in the Foreign Missionary 


‘(Lutheran). 


Our Recent Publications 
Agricultural Missions, Inc. will supply single copies of 
the following publications without charge. Please indicate 


‘by number when ordering. 
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407 Litany of Stewardship, by Omar Lee Hartzler 


416 Our Church and Her Rural Program—Nigeria, Discus- 


. sion Paper, by K. H. Prior 


427 A Tool Used in Investigating Chinese Family Relation- 
ships by Irma Highbaugh 


428 Some Proposals Regarding Training, Service and Re- 


search Work in the Area of Home and Family Life by 
Irma Highbaugh 


429 4-H Club Work of the Lu Ho Rural Service Center, 


Tunchsien, Near Peiping, China, by Harry S. Martin 


430 Report of 1946 Cornell University Missionary Group 
by Ethel B. Waring 


'431 The Nursery Play Group by Irma Highbaugh 


432 Preparation for Home Making by Irma Highbaugh 


433 The Christian Home—National Christian Council of 


China 

437 Responsibilities of the Parents for the Baby in the 
Christian Home by Eloise B. DuBois—translation of 
pamphlet in Christian Home Series, CCLA 


438 Guiding our Children by Margaret H. Webber—trans- 


lation of pamphlet in Christian Home Series, CCLA 


439 Your Child Grows Religiously by Ethel L. Smither— 


translation of pamphlet in Christian Home Series, 
CCLA 


440 Preparation and Instruction for Better Family Life 


Among Men and Boy Students Within the Kambini 
Central Training School, by Julian S. Rea 

441 Demas Learns How a Man Reaps, by Paul Lindholm 

442 Religious Instruction and the Buddhist Family, by 
Cecil Hobbs 

443 Burmese Marriage Customs by Cecil Hobbs 


T. M. Campbell Honored 
National and State Agricultural Extension officials from 
Washington and Auburn joined with Negro extension 
agents of the State and Tuskegee Institute in honoring T. 
M. Campbell, negro field agent for the southernmost tier 


of States. 


The occasion marked Mr. Campbell’s 40 years with the 
Extension Service. Formal exercises were held in the In- 
stitute Chapel in the early evening, at which time a bust 
of Mr. Campbell was unveiled and presented to Tuskegee 
Institute to be placed in the extension building on the in- 


stitute campus. 


The Ultimate Foundation 
Agriculture is the ultimate foundation which, in the or- 
der of things as they now exist, our entire economic, po- 
litical, and social organization tests—By Otis Durant Dun- 
CAN in Land Policy Review. 


Methodists Plan a National Rural Life Conference 
Leaders of the Methodist Episcopal Church are working 
toward the holding of a nation-wide Rural Life Confer- 
ence at Lincoln, Nebraska, July 29 to 31, 1947. Twenty-eight 
men and women prominent in the affairs of the church 
and rural life are associated in developing plans for this 
conference. Special study committees include the follow- 
ing: 
A National Rural Church Policy 
Land Policy and Rural Church Stability 
The Church and the Community 
The Ministry and the Church 
A Christian World View 
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From Ontario 
The Rural Church a quarterly Bulletin for ministers has 
been started this year. Its purpose is: 
1. To create and sustain a live fellowship among rural 
ministers; 
2. To interpret the values which are peculiar to the 


- rural way of life; 


3. To bring to bear upon every aspect of rural life the 
full weight of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. ‘ 

Editor, Rev. A. G. Reynolds, Annan, Ontario. Fifty cents 
per year. 


Elliot L. Fisher 

Dr. Elliot L. Fisher has recently been appointed superin- 
tendent of Town and Country Church Work of the Division 
of Home Missions and Church Extension for the Metho- 
dist Church. He is Vice-President of the Methodist Chris- 
tian Rural Fellowship and he is an associate member of 
the Bishops’ Committee on Rural Work and is a rural 
pastor serving various points. Mr. Fisher brings this posi- 
tion a background of useful experience. 


More Fertilizer for Bengal Villages 
The Bengal (India) Ministry of Agriculture have put 
into operation a scheme for the continuous preparation of 
compost manures in villages. The scheme involves a total 
cost of $82,500 (Rs. 275,000). Two hundred demonstrators 
will be trained and sent to work for a unit of villages called 
a union. Each demonstrator will work for one union for 
six months and then go to another union. Should a union 
produce 6,000 or more maunds of compost during six 
months it will be entitled to a reward of $150 (Rs. 500), one 
third being payable immediately, another one third on 
production, and balance payable on production of yet an- 
other 6,000 maunds during the succeeding six months.”— 

From British Information Services, New York. 


Still to Achieve 
The most serious shortcoming of rural life in America is 
that it has developed no high ideals that are independent of 
the town, no culture to be set against that of the town, 
no attractiveness that will be clung to in youth and old 


age in preference to what the town has to offer. In material 
aspects, American agriculture has been a success, though 
not an unqualified success; in higher things, it has been a 
failure, and an almost unqualified failure. .. . The future 
clearly rests with the new type of farmer who may emanci- 
pate the countryside from its parasitic dependence on the 
town and give it pride in its own inherent wealth and 
beauty.—From A History of Agriculture, by N. S. B. Gras, 
published by Crofts & Co., N. Y. 


Miss Mary E. Sweeny to India 

Miss Mary E. Sweeny, recently retired Assistant Direc- 
tor of the Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, will leave Oc- 
tober 25th to spend one year in India under the auspices 
of Agricultural Missions, Inc. Miss Sweeny’s services will 
be made available to all who desire them within limits 
of her time and strength. Her first two months will be spent 
at the Tata Institute of Social Sciences in Bombay. In In- 
dia her program will be determined by an Advisory Com- 
mittee representing groups broadly interested in Home and 
Family Life and Child Welfare. Miss Sweeny has served in 
important advisory capacities in the United States in ad- 
dition to her work at the Merrill-Palmer School. She spent 
4 months in India, 1938-1939, and has traveled widely there. 


The funds for this project have been made available to 
Agricultural Missions, Inc. by the Division of Interna- 
tional Exchange of Persons of the United States Department 
of State. 


“Tt is the small work which is the most difficult 
of all; an imposing program is often but an evasion 
of real work. Our sphere of activities lies near us 
and around us, in our homes and in our neighbor- 
hood.” —TAGORE 


This is the ideal on which Tagore’s work of 
rural reconstruction was based. 


1945-1946 Rural Training Courses 
As a matter of record the following training courses for 
missionaries were given during the year 1945-1946. Two 
hundred and three missionaries were enrolled in them. 

This brings to 1270 the total registration of missionaries in 

the special rural training courses since 1930. These mission- 

aries represent 48 countries and 24 mission boards and 
societies: 

1. A Short Course in Relief and Rehabilitation in coopera- 
tion with the Committee on East Asia of the Foreign 
Missions Conference at the New York State Colleges of 
Agriculture and Home Economics at Cornell University 
—September 16 to October 26, 1945. 


2. One Year Special Rural Training Course for Mission- 
aries, including graduate students—1945-46—at Cornell 
University. 

3. Sixteenth Annual Cornell School for Missionaries—Jan- 
uary 7 to February 1, 1946. 

4. Six Weeks Seminar in Home and Family Life Educa- 
tion, Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit—Feb. 5 to May 14, 
1946. 


5. Extension Education Seminar, Extension Service, Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. Cc. 
—February 5 to 15, 1946. 

6. Scarritt College Short Term Course for Rural Workers 
—March 25 to May 1, 1946. 

7. Special Course in Home and Family Life Education in 
Cornell University Summer Session—July 1 to August 9; 
1946. 


The Rural Missions Cooperating Committee 
Schedule of Rural Missions Courses for 1947 
1. Jan. 6 to Feb. 1—Seventeenth Annual Cornell School for 
missionaries—Courses include Rural Sociology,— 
Home and Family Life,—Nutrition and Health,— 


Vegetable gardening,—Rural Education,—Extension — 


Methods, etc. Detailed information will be sent later. 


2. Mar. 31 to May 9—Seminar on Home and Family Life 
Education, Merrill-Palmer School, 


of 20 students can be accepted). Detailed schedule 
later. 

3. Feb. 3 to 14—Extension Education Workshop, Extension 
Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture. Students 


Detroit—Pro- | 
gram similar to that of previous years. (A maximum — 
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limited to those who take the Cornell Course or 
have had considerable field experience. Program 
deals with Extension methods of adult education, 


4-H Clubs, etc. Detailed schedule later. 


4. Mar. 25 to May 6—Scarritt College Short-Term Course © 


at the Rural Center in Crossville, Tenn. Program 
follows experience of previous years. Travel Sem- 
inar May 7-17. Detailed program available later. 


The names of all missionaries for these courses should 


be sent to I. W. Moomaw, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, | 


N-sY: 


The Place of the Church 


We believe that the Christian Church can become in- ' 


creasingly effective as it seeks to relate itself to the com- 
munity of which it is geographically a part. It is a common- 


place and widely-accepted criticism of the Church today — 
that it is far-removed from the life around it. The Rural 
Life Movement is attempting to bridge the gap in so far 


as the rural community is concerned. It does not attempt 
to do this by reducing the Church to a sociological factor 
only, but rather by insisting upon THE RELEVANCE OF 
THE GOSPEL OF JESUS CHRIST TO RURAL LIFE. We 
want to know how this is being done in your area. Send 


your news items to Rev. H. C. Linstead, Courtice, Ontario in 


The Rural Church. 


(Continued from Page 4) 


Our Absence Explained 
We are very glad to be able to begin publishing Agric::!- 
tural Missions Notes after a lapse of one full year. With 
the increasing demands that have been made on Agricul- 
tural Missions, Inc., in the past two years it was simply a 
physical impossibility to publish them. Beginning this is- 


sue the Notes will be edited by Dr. I. W. Moomaw and I 


am sure that publication will be much more regular than 
in recent years. On his behalf may I urge you to send 
him reports of your work or items of interest that should 
appear on these pages.—J. H. R. 


